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THE COMPOSITION OF THE CABINET
The first step in the formation of a Cabinet is the ap-
pointment by the Sovereign of a Prime Minister, a process
already described (pages 22-24). Nowadays the choice of
the other Ministers is left to the Prime Minister. This was not
always so. Originally the King's Ministers were not only
advisers to the King but were chosen by the King. Between
1700 and 1900, however, the influence of the Sovereign in the
selection of Ministers declined greatly,
/That does not mean that Prime Ministers do not seek
royal advice. Nor does it mean that Prime Ministers will pro-
ceed without consulting the senior members of their own
party. The selection of the members of the Cabinet and other
Ministers is an intricate and difficult process, and a great many
considerations must be borne in mind. A man or woman may
be high in the counsels of a political party and yet be unsuit-
able for heading a great Department of State. The Prime
Minister will be under pressure to see that different sections of
his party and different regions of the country are represented.
In addition he will want to choose persons who will work
together as a team, who will be prepared to accept the prin-
ciple of collective responsibility. There is the further consid-
eration that some people may not be particularly well quali-
fied as Ministers but yet may be more dangerous as critics
outside the Cabinet room than inside it. Finally his choice is
limited to those who belong to one or other of the Houses of
Parliament./
The Cabinet has nearly always consisted of some sixteen
to twenty members since the system began more than two
centuries ago. A modern Cabinet usually includes the holders
of the following offices:
Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury
Lord Chancellor